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WILLIAM MORRIS 
4 LTHOUGH the name of William Morris 
dedtheaa + he gnenniiied 
ca, yet 
the man, as well as his great part in the 
world’s work, is definitely known but to 

P the few. His was a versatile genius, each 

phase of which sppeais to 0 more or leas entenied pelilic. 
To students of literature he is 

— ner: ee ae eet dane 
ement into ictorian age; a poet who, beginning 
his career as an Anglo-Norman mediaevalist, next drew 
inspiration from the and Latin classics, and finally 
from widened reading, know and travel, absorbed, 
at first hand, influences from Scandinavians who 


















speaking 
ik the Set Story Jorth, whi ia file cen 
a 
ames 
For others, W. 


represents a most important factor in Peer 

modern art. RES a 
earnest y Englishmen who, at middle of the 
Nineteenth Century, revolutionized the adtionsl school of 
painting, and generated a current of aestheticism whose 
vibeatonts tet GES, 2 ale Oe 
as well in America and in France. 

with the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood and from his own 
voniee ramg veer evdivel a qnand meena 
art, Ww reel we awa ugly and 
commonplace from the Eng ee home. He 
Si aes a he himself was pleased to 
call “the lesser arts of life.” He was a handicraftsman, 
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an artisan self-taught and highly skilled in the technical 
processes of a half dozen He disdained no 
ceanbauabaey however humble, no labor however pro- 
tracted, arduous and hn eden Gah, tee 
become the practical master his work. The attain- 
ments of his genius, of his careful and t study 
remain as lasting witnesses to the im direction 
given by him to the arts and crafts of his time. 
Again, many “— a 
of eratare and art inthe economy Hy 
nee cee an Ss Se eee yoo ie sl regard 
illiam Morris as a lost leader, friend and brother. 
iicindoaeanaee by the light of history 
and of his own conscience, distinctly saw the evils of 
eae who lent his ener- 
fortune and his fame to remedy the of 
eeeoeeiaedaanane advent of the 
reign of natural law. In W: Morris all socialists 
honor the unprejudiced man of wealth, ae: - posi- 


tion, who plainly formulated the epee 
“Ik is night and jut ‘that all 


men should have work to do which shall be worth doing, 
and be of itself pleasant to do; and which should be done 
under such conditions as would make it neither over- 
wearisome nor over-anxious.” 

Finally, above and beyond a 
and all of these claims of William Morris to the 
and future consideration of the world, there lies a 
memory of his great heart which so animated all enter- 
prises into which he entered that, at his death, a co- 
worker wrote of him: “ Morris was a splendid leader, a 
great poet, artist and craftsman, a still greater man, and, 
oh! such a friend to know and love.” 

he place of Morris among the 

Victorian poets has been exhaustively treated by critics 
and reviewers, and it is well known that, at the death of 
Tennyson, the honors of the Laureate would have been 
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for him an victory. His accomplishments in the 
vastnen ante autdl toshe ti Wald h: demaeatelr Goud 
himself, have been chronicled and criticised from time to 
time, and in various countries and languages. But it is 
not generally appreciated that his art and his Socialism 
=< aaa Hoe sag — = other, or, — 
t were two aspects same thing. Ow- 
ever, this fact becomes evident to any one who will follow 
ey ce Ces 
apparently subject to abrupt changes, was, in reality, a 
logical expansion of inter-dependent ideas. 
It is as an artist-socialist that 
we will briefly consider him. 





affluent parents whose wealth increased during his child- 
hood and youth. soeuaaedamenian banker, gain- 
ing a contro interest in e copper-mines, grew 
wealthy oman his own expectations, and was thus able 
to afford his children the most desirable educational and 
social advantages, as also to secure to them, at his own 
death, a very considerable fortune. 

Morris, the eldest of 


William 
five sons, was destined for the Church, and for that reason, 
was entered, at the “9 of fourteen, at Marlboro College, 
there to be educated under clerical masters, Even in 
these early days, the characteristics of the future artist 
and thinker were most marked and singular. The boy 
was father tothe man. The lax the weakness 
of the school organization acted in no vorable way 
upon the scholar whose moral and physical strength gave 
him a unique place among the student body. Rather, 


these conditions afforded him ——— for cultivating 
his individual tastes and for e his peculiar 
works upon archaeo! and ecclesiastical architecture, 
and through these, his remarkable power of assimi- 
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ne ee re eee eee ee eee 
lation, he ranged at will. He there acquired that accur- 
ate knowledge, which, further developed by minute 
examination of all existing monuments, constituted him a 
great authority upon English Gothic. and, at the same 
time, a protector of the mediaeval cathedrals and churches 
against the vandalism of so-called “restorations.” A 
school-fellow at Marlboro describes Morris as one who, 
en to solitude and monologues, was considered “a 
D soonsd Seth andase aces of “etalon am foltone 
an en stories of “ ts an es,” 
in which one adventure rose out of ; the tale 
flowing on from day to day, throughout a whale term, 
Another peculiarity then noticeable in him was the rest- 
lessness of his fingers, The natural undeveloped crafts- 
man sought an outlet for his manual activity in endless 
netting. While studying in the large school-room, he 
worked for hours togethe 
fastened to a desk and meee — 
ws the im mpeneen Soe pon his 
associates of those days was that aie a on socal for 
his physical force and his intense love of nature, but 


whose scholarship was with Hoglh ordinary, oe his inti- 


mate acquaintance with eee ae os 


passed under the aie ola h Churchman of fine 
attainment and character, of ys pathies _—- of 
cultivated tastes, which anit to the 

sive to the new influences, the boy developed . a leis 
than fair classical scholar, and received the inspiration of 
the strongly individual literary and artistic work of his 
future years. But the decisive moment of his life occurred 
in June, 1852, when on passing his matriculation exam- 
ination for Exeter Coll Oxford, he occupied a desk 
next to that of Edward Burne-Jones, who was destined to 
be his life-long and most intimate friend, Going into 
residence in what he himself called the most beautiful of 
the ancient cities of England, the atmosphere of Oxford 
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became for him 2 forcing-place for thet quality of 
mediaeval ht and cute whic inhi matisre 
years, permea personality and vivified ev 
of work, intellectual and manual, proceeding from 
Concerning the influences of the university 
town, he wrote late in life: 

“There are many places in 
England where a young man may as good book- 
learning as in Oxford; but not one where he can receive 
the education which the loveliness of the grey city used to 


give us,” 

Bbees ene 
ism was further strengthened orris, during his un 
graduate days, by a study tour through the cathedral 
towns of France,—notably Rouen and Amiens,—as well 
as by a course of reading which gained him an intimate 

with the Arthurian 


° 


The development of his 

and political ideas was slower and later than his advance- 
ment in literature and art. During his residence at 
Oxford, he saw no objection to the monarchicai principle ; 
but yet, in the abandonment of his purpose to take Holy 
, we may see the beginning of his revolt against 
constituted authority. The secularization of his mind, the 
widening of his interests convinced him that art and liter- 
ature were not mere handmaidens of religion, but rather 
interests to be pursued for their own sake; that they were 
no less than the means of realizing life. For a short 
period indeed, he had cherished the idea of founding a 
ey ae Brotherhood whose patron was to be Sir d 
of the Arthurian legend, and whose rules should include 
both celibacy and conventual life. But the idea of a com- 
mon organized effort toward a higher life, which had been 
by Morris and his group of associates—Burne- 

ones, Faulkner and others—gra changed from the 
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oo of a eee to that eet ee, ae 
e passage of years, istic i expan in 
mind of William Morris, until the feelings which he had 
first entertained toward a small circle of friends ex- 
tended so as to embrace the world, its work and its 
interests. Then, he declared himself in revolt against 
existing authorities ; demanding a condition of society in 
which there should be “neither rich nor poor, neither 
master nor master’s man, neither idle nor overworked, in 
which all men should live in equality of condition, and 
would manage their affairs unwastefully, with the full 
consciousness that harm to one would mean harm to all: 
the realization at last of the meaning of the word: 
COMMONWEALTH.” 

Such an evolution of thought 
was a direct result of Morris’s study of the art and citizen- 
pr ene rthemy scr 3-~ mare et: hea 
of a religious brotherhood from an ardent study 
of the story of the hts of the Round Table. The 
former fact he acknow during the course of a debate 
on Socialism, which occurred at Cambridge, in 1884, His 
statement is as follows: she hy 

” ve come thoroughly to 
understand the manner of work under which the art of 


widens clearer and 
clearer on the speedy aS it in a very obvious form.” 


individuality 
first choice of a profession; for ha received his bacca- 
laureate degree, he sorely disappointed his family by bind- 
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ing himself in apprenticeship to an Oxford architect, The 

ity of this action can not now be appreciated except 
eS a eed are oes 
upper mi men c 
pursuits as Bohemians: the painters being lowest in the 
social -— and the position of architects even being 


At the present distance of time, 
and in default of documentary evidence, we can not deter- 
mine whether it was the or the artistic 
faculty in Morris that led him to the choice of a profession, 
But it would seem to have been the instinct of the born 
decorator, who understands the relative values of con- 


mandi personal 
des’ to redeem and to elevate the then dena’ 


English decorative arts, 

The apprenticeship of Morris 
as an architect lasted only nine months, but that 
ed bien fa einai - 
a a know Sane 
detail which would have req a long la appli- 
cation from an ordinarily gifted person, His attainments 
on 6 SR eee t to extensive practical use, and 
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revival; although it may be said in passing, that it is 
almost entirely Gothic, with a s French influence 
apparent,” inally, it is known t the household 
decorative arts for which England became so famous in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, grew out of the 
desire of Morris to provide a suitable for his lovely 
bride, and his avowed effort to make that home the most 
beautiful dwelling-place in the kingdom. y, 

Through the exercise of his 
ingenuity in mural and ceiling ornamentation, in embroid- 
ery design, and in other artistic mediums, he acquired 
practical experience as a decorator. And from these 

innings grew the work which engaged him from that 
time sg until a death, a = a 
upon planning and furnishing . ouse” 
followed upon a mood of idleness, not infrequent in Morris’s 
youth; but with the coming of the new interests, the 
tendencies of earlier years disappeared. The eagerness of 
the maker, the joy ot craftsmanship seized him, never to 
relax their hold. And the dreams of a monastic Brother- 
hood which had been the constant accompaniment of his 
a days, icant = ee oo of a company 

artists to uce beau i 

Such was the of the firm 
of Morris & Company, which, beside chief who 
devoted to its success his extraordinary talents, his time 
and his fortune, included among its members other men of 
genius and great attainment : Madox Brown, whose high 

ce in English painting stands to-day acknowledged; 

ante Gabriele Rossetti, who united in hi the incon- 
— qualities of the idealist, the artist and the astute 
inancier; Burne-Jones, who did most to perpetuate and 
ennoble the English Pre-Raphaelite tradition; Philip 
Webb, the builder, as we know, of the “ Red } , 
the master of proportion and ornament, whether as applied 
to the larger masses of architecture, or yet to small objects 
of interior decoration; and finally Faulkner, less gifted 
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artistically than the others, but who was a forthright 
a valuable associate as an expert accountant, 
and whose loyalty and longing for his friends had drawn 
him from his ma tical tutorship at Oxford to take up 
the restless life of London, 
Poa rie It is certain aerate ewan 
i ever organized; since it was composed 
reputation ; since, > object was w 
Siete baer = tens t 
y was, at first, ecclesiastical decora as 
tee en-called canthetia sovieel Gen Geesiiaamememnaions 
the oe — ms man ae = 
entailed vigorous stu history ma 
High-Church , created a demand for mural decoration, 
stained glass, i mae Sa and altar- 





Faulkner, could be most intelligently suppli In the 
decade 1860-1870, the Morris firm executed windows for 
Salisbury Cathedral, and for certain of the College churches 
at Oxford and Cambridge; which works are to-day 
objects of pilgrimage for those interested in the modern 
revival of one of the most beautiful of the arts of the 
Middle Ages. At the same time, very successful experi- 
ments in ee — ae - were . 
progress, as may be learned report j 
—FIBS TS 
report, referring to j art 
pecan ae declares that “the general forms of the 


the general effect is excellent.” 

It is needless to trace the 
development of the Firm at length; since the results of its 
work may be measured by any one who has the means 
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to cnmgace the hounuahd-ain of anaes ane eine 

it stands to-day, with the ugliness and barrenness of the 
upper and middle class homes of those countries, forty 

—— But it must be remembered that to the Firs 

ee and control were supp eae by 

alone. His architectural instinct, e quality in 

aaa. lay his unique a built up the material 

fortunes of the Company from the merest financial nothing, 

at the same time that it assured the complete aesthetic 


arr carrying the arts of design to 
their highest form, 


spread from 
the call fe beret and diversified production ma 
heavy coco ctenceencutedceieaans 
resources, But his ies and his spirit of self-sacrifice 
never failed or flagg He was always persistent, 
sagacious and industrious. In order to revive the arts 
and crafts which so beautified the otherwise strenuous life 


eseanne yw he made the most = my 
ents wea an 
Gitte 4-Oe ie then . Ce ted all 


ceihentd octeeant eam "fom hemi tet 


in his own vats mage 
dyers of: Staff i oe ee ie hs, aber 
justified the means which oe so ees employed 
for he succeeded in raising to an 
beauty, the art which, since the introduction of the anilines 
at about the middle of the nineteenth century, had fallen 
into deplorable decline. As a colorist, Morris takes rank 
among the great masters. He followed the best traditions 
of Oriental art; using but few elements and obtaining his 
effects by skilfully varied juxtaposition and contrast. His 
system of color has been somewhat misunderstood by 
both buyers and imitators; for the peacock-blues, olive- 
and rusty reds dominant in the sta e setting of 
* Patience” and other satires upon the “ Aesthetic Craze,” 
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were simply provisional colors used the ear 
of the Firm, and set aside by peyote oo the 
Morris dye-house, where full frank hues of in blue, 


red and weld yell ed 
peed eam 


carpets 
and Merton tapestries and chintzes, 
In textile fabrics the progress 
mtg ee ee 
art and craft which we have just considered, 





cteristic, 
having degraded a “ fine art” into a mere “ 
toy,” 7 ond Gadhee en saa enpere-ale In 
default of any existing instance where the actual weaving 
process might be observed Morris gathered details, as 
he might, from an old French official handbook, 
published | sienedetinalaies He caused a handloom 
to be set up in his own bedroom at Kelmscott House, 
Hammersmith, and, in order that the new interest should 
not interfere with his ordinary ———- he was 
——— weaving in the early morning 


€ so vat became an expert workman, 
schema cal improvements upon the French 
historical system. — may be said to have 
restored arated splendid and extinct art of ——— 
and sixteenth centuries. This statement is justified b y 
the beautiful works in arras: “ The Star of ns 
ot Oe aan ee Graal,” - 
aa tae i i Stanmore Hall, near 


A third art,—that of printing,— 
to the practice of which Morris devoted much time during 
the later years of his life, would seem at first to be 
removed from the sphere of the pure decorator, But we 
find the secret of Ets doveties te ths url ol the artist 





WILLIAM MORRIS 
himself: “The only work of art which surpasses a 
complete mediaeval book is a complete mediaeval build- 
ing.” And hence we realize that here again the 
architectural instinct provided impulse and . As 
Morris had realized early in life the impossibility df raising 
buildings worthy to compare with mediaeval structures, 
and had found the cause of such impossibility to lie in the 
adverse circumstances under which the modern workman 
is compelled to labor, deprived of pleasure in the work of 
his hands, so the great-hearted reformer and artist set 
himself to remedy the wrong, and to restore the lost 
pleasure to the worker, His architectural studies led him 
to Socialism, and when his hopes of effecting great 
improvements in the economic conditions of his country 
passed away, he was thrown back upon his own resources 
to impress his convictions upon the world. So the 
establishment of his printing-press at Kelmscott Manor, 
coincides with his withdrawal from active Socialism. 
Again, his power of quick 
absorption and assimilation made him a past master of 
the craft, in which he was also aided by his previous 
hand-illumination of favorite poems, and his studies in 
ee dale sor sa ts oo 
as a fine art in an ica, 
design in book-covers, and ced a series of beautiful 
books, the finest of which, the great folio edition of 
Chaucer, was a tribute of Morris to the literary guide and 
master of his youth. 


his y' 

In the full activity of his labor 
as printer and publisher, death overtook him; but not 
before he had drawn the portrait of the ideal handicrafts- 
man, in whom we recognize his own likeness, 

“The true workman,” he says, 
“ must put his own individual intelligence and enthusiasm 
into the goods which he fashions, He must have a 
natural aptitude for his work so oe eee no education 
can force him away from his special bent. He must be 





Y 








WILLIAM MORRIS 1s 
allowed to think of what he is doing, and to vary his 
work as the circumstances of it vary, and his own moods, 
He must be forever stirring to make the piece at which he 
is at work better than the last. He must refuse at 
anybody’s bidding to turn out,—I won’t say a bad,—but 
even an indifferent piece of work, whatever the public 
wants, or thinks it wants. He must have a voice, and a 





allow his own te my and _ ~ ation 
exacting were, to to the 
ed cae be of service to 
his country, his century and the world; as is evidenced 
by his action and prominence in the Society for the 
Preservation of Ancient » and by the fearless 
enthusiasm with which he ted Socialistic 
oo He laid down no empty formulas, and like 
is master Chaucer’s “ Poure Parson,” first he wrought, 
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and afterward he taught. As we have before said, his 
art and his Socialism were one and inseparable; for he 
entered upon his political course blankly ignorant of 
economics and in the effort to make possible for the 
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workman “a life to which the perception and creation of | 
beauty,—the enjoyment of real that is -ahall be nie 
felt to be as necessary as daily ” Like Karl Marx, Y 


~ ty eve thatthe reations 3 a deaheel 
ve an utionary series, deve 
= ee ee oe 
t eg: ee last crisis, at whose en 
these relations having been of master and slave in 
the ancient republics, lord and serf in the Middle 
eect nee Teen 
, un e 
those of ond Godline. 
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WILLIAM MORRIS: 
HIS SOCIALISTIC CAREER. 


oe a the effort to offer an accurate portrait-sketch of 
handicraftsman, poet 


widel 
Se Oa to the 


a eS 
life, we may see the effort of a truly practical man of his time to control the 
fale | Sates See aes oud ea distant age when 

social wrongs should be righted, and the relations of anon to ston deed be 
thou of brother fo brother e india aici 

e present the personality of William Morris 
pene hh een cea ee pate cte weaul 
not soon see his 


GoGALsE is a word often slim di and indiscrimin- 
ie Ss et eee es 


Sh aietcakemaiinian 
Teckes inectrtecaleomed aneaoame 
and action of any individual classing himself among those 
seeking a re-adjustment of the present relations between 
man and man, it is necessary to discover the germ-ideas 
of of the individual, and to consider the environment which 
Sceced Cees Sieas Sats Coveereee ee ee 
oii ae Sar Morris, 
ee 8 in that it presents a 
slow, <> se - process, divided into the three 
phases observed in Pra 0 a 
vigorous maturlty il ving ting 
From dnomiaine eee. 
we lea that in youth Moris had no objeton to the 
principle of ——? 5 dergraduate utter- 


ances in the = 
was founded by Memsall and hie ener ce 
cane 6 Se me 

People have a king, a 


leader of some sort, after all: wherein they are surely 
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right, we I wish they would not choose king critic- 


a 
in 1856, when Morris a as ae the country-bred boy, 
the easy liver and aristocrat. But the influence of certain 
of his college associates was like seed left to germinate in 
his mind. His friends, Price and Faulkner, brought to 
Oxford actual knowledge of the inhuman conditions of 
human life in the great industrial areas of England. 
Their practical enthusiasm for Factory Acts, for sanita- 
tion, for all that implied the betterment of the condition of 
the working classes gradually replaced in the mind of 
Morris what we may call his personal Mediaevalism ; 
that is: the tendency to excessive hero- , and the 
— nao himself from a a. common te of - 
wor e came very slowly to recognize t the 
classes, or strata of society are interdependent; that harm 
to one means harm to all; that true freedom, real m 


and Gaiooe depend upon the physical and social w 


Morris’s of development 
at the outbreak of the —— ar, which proved 
to be a crisis in his life, > described as nothing 
beyond a frank and thorough liberalism; but yet the 
trend of his evolution as a thinker was then plainly 
visible. This _— - been >? one of his 
most thetic aphers: “The Parting e 
ee” Temes to talieten of his conversion to a 
definite = tic socialism. The occasion can be 


briefly desc 

~~ autumn of 1876, England 
was stirred by the reports of Turkish massacres in 
Bulgaria, and public opinion rallied to the Russian and 
Christian side; but, during the course of a few weeks, 
the influence of the T so changed the 
dominant sentiment that the country seemed a to 
take up arms in the cause of Turkey. Then it was that 
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William Morris, hitherto known only as an artist and 
literary man, addressed his now famous letter to “ The 
London Daily News,” under the caption: “England and 
the Turks.” After scathing the authors of the arian 
massacres and the party in England which, for political 
and commercial reasons, was ready to condone them, 
Morris declared that the Tories, in case they precipitated 
the country into defen the Turks, would find only 
shame in victory. He en vy pcan data on. 
men, recognizing them, for the first time, as an organi 
body ling toward clearer light and higher ground. 
For a final sarcasm, he begged to inscribe himself, in 
company with Gladstone, Freeman the! historian, and all 
on whom he esteemed, as “an hysterical senti- 
mentalist,” 


The war- persisted in its 
efforts, and to meet the gcfitioal colin tan Wisomn 


Association was formed by the friends of neutrality and 
peace. For a meeting called in the interests of this 
——— . aoe bg Morris a a song 
in support object meeting, an ginning 
with the words: “ Wake, London Lads.” Collaborating 
with the patriot-poet, Burne-Jones, the artist designed a 
latform ticket bearing a vignette entitled: “ Blind War.” 
t is interesting to know that both these unusual souvenirs 
are extant; ae earn in a volume of documents 


bearing upon the ion, 
orris had now in middle life 
shown himself keenly sensitive to the problems of modern 
civilization, Through a deep study of mediaeval art and 
citizenship, he had come to be a Socialist in the true 
sense: not a propagandist and a destructive agent, but 
rather one who regarded his fellow-beings in some degree 
as companions, and who ceased not to advocate equity, 
a ess. In defining the Socialism of 
orris, a well-known American critic has said: “It 
grew out of his love of art, which inflamed him to bring 
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eS ee And so it would appear; 
according to his own testimony, and that of his 
frends and —— he entered upon his socialistic 
orant of economics; to which study he afterward 
devo | much good-will, and, at times, it must be con 
ill-directed although sincere eff 
From the condtions of ts origin 
and early development, the : William Morris 
was always largely free from doctrine and It 
was innate in his being, through his com d- 
ing of the principles from which a free basteoue art 
can alone spring. As formulated in his mind, it was a 
system which would abolish, entirely, or in great part, the 
individual effort and competition on which modern 
rests, and substitute for it a action; whi 
would introduce a more — equal distribution of 
the products of labor, an walle mai land and capital, 
as the instruments and means of production, the joint 
possession of the members of the community. 
With such beliefs as these, 
Morris set himself to denounce with pen and voice the 
modern industrial and economic system, From the plat- 
form of the Hall of University College, Oxford, he cried 
out to the undergraduates before him: “ It is my business 
here to-night and everywhere to foster your discontent,” 
and as a practical step toward a new order of society, he 
cuinsilied Gavan aie to marry beneath their station, 
aaa tees 
and class, 


ag: 

tion of the man of waa and education from the 
class into which he was born, Certain of his acquaint- 
ances, and among them even those who knew him well, 
regarded his Socialism as a sudden, unreasonable, 
inexplicable — To —_ i ae remained 
‘ unknown the long strugg e brooding, 

hesitations and the daccuapennete through which 
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pont date destnas, Nts expen 
4 hte thouatite and enttnn ta A na 
a on See them, he realized 


with 

his loneliness with a 
- us a life of insults,” 

he once said, 


Again, in a private letter, he 
wrote on New Year’s Day, 1881: 

“T have of late been aman 
melancholy, . . . When one is just so m su 
dued, one is apt to turn more from thinking of 
sr -vesy ab af a goees eae a dow 
is very great Ww is 
coming over the world, a you perhaps think it 
ceremonious or superstitious, if I try to join thoughts with 
you to-day in writing a word of hope for the new year; 
that it may do a good turn of work toward the abasement 
Jacana oe ae 
pas cay: oe cmon a oo - 

thts dictionsries altogether se aly onde + ends 
RICH and POOR.” 

Four years later, a sense of 
despair seems to have stolen over him, after one of his 
visits to the East End of London, He writes 

S M “Qn Sunday, 1 went reach 
ing way. My in 

Ga Eeginent ait cami do; the ceed 
ee neta and uneventful- 
have ami Sa Se 
ve oa me wees 
ce them roughly oa et denwheck thet a 

to ly an . ’t seem to 
have at them yet—you see this GREAT CLASS 
GULF lies between us,” 


in the 
intense, lonely and lofty of William Morris, 
we are, perhaps, losing ai neretee 
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We hee seen wii the Seton Question, in its phase of 
1876-1878, was the active cause of his conversion to the 
faith in which he died. When he entered upon his 
novitiate, by his own confession, he had not so much as 
opened Adam Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations,” which for 
Englishmen is the Genesis of economics. Nor had he 
oom tet tage oa 
e was e not 
ry on same rapid a 
of absorption and assimilation whi ‘an ie 
master successively a half dozen ne crafts, ede 
a theoretic knowledge of the political and social principles 
which he adopted —— in life. As understood by 
him, Socialism represented those hopes of the laboring 
classes which had been extinguished more than a = 
wor previously + the collapse of the movement 
which demanded recognition by the gov 
canna of the citizenship and the human rights of aw walle 


ing man, 

A public profession of faith was 
made by Morris in joining the Social Democratic 
Federation, which rose in 1883 out of the union of the 
Radical, or Liberal clubs of London: these organi- 
zations whose object was to advocate the reform and 
control of Parliament by making its members habitually 
subservient to their constituents, The rise of the Feder- 
ation marked the first appearance in England of modern, 
or scientific Socialism, and the first step of the new body 
was to institute a series of meetings for the discussion of 
“Practical Remedies for P Needs;” the su 
including the now familiar “ t Hours Law,” “ Free 
Meals for School Children,” and the “ Nationalization of 
Railways.” In the first ines Morris Participated, 
and his adhesion to the body, because of his high character 
and great reputation, was counted as a notable victory for 
the cause. Indeed, so important was it regarded, that a 
prominent Socialist cried out : 





—_—— o~— 
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“Tt has doubled our strength 





at a single stroke!” 

The programme of the Demo- 
cratic Federation to which Morris subscribed was virtually 
a scheme of State Socialism; that is: the joint ownership 
by all monsbers of the State of the land, conl of the tune 
ments and means of production; the een —_ 
the members of the produce, by a ov wy Lge 
according to rules laid down by the State | cameo 
of ownership on of the members of the State of things 
that do not in the using. 

To these theories, distant from 
their accomplishment, were joined practical measures for 
the betterment of the condition of the working man, and 
for the extinction of competition, 

= Semen are 
commercial system Morris was especially bitter. e 
describes the artisans of to-day as “ working 
for See os for a as abstraction of a 
world-market, but no thought of the wares passing 
through their hands,” 


With these human automata 
he thus compares the craftsmen of the Middle Ages: 

“Who worked directly for their 
neighbors, es their wants, and with no middle 
men coming between them. 


“Now,” he continues, “ people 
work under the direction of an absolute master whose 


direction 
of trade SS 
assumed that commerce was made for man; w 
our modem system is based on the assumption that man 
is made for commerce; that he is not an int t being ; 
but a machine, or part of a machine that yi but one 
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United Kingdom : “Uscha Work verse Uscleas Toil” 
“ Art and Labor ;” “Misery and the Way Out of It ;” 
“How we Live and How we Te eae Al 

man 
to the Federation and its interests was limitless; but the 


pa’ 
against the assertion that a Socialist, worthy of the name, 
could not live and work outside the Federation. 
A new club, or body, “ The 
Socialistic League,” See cons ae Se nee 
was now formed, with the of promoting Revolu- 
tionary International An official journal of 
¢ was immediately founded, and its first issue, 
Sauioeay Sham, <I Con a gy 
tory column, written an orris, 
which was in advance of any socialistic sentiments 
ously expressed by him, i Ge conne at tie he 
observed : 
“It is our duty to attack 
clean cn miserable system which would make all 
ee of slaves and 


And again: 
-_ ain as a matter of 
course that a government o persons, 
and commercial, can not 2: oa toward the com- 
munity. Their position forbids it. Their arrangements 


i, 





a 
y 
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P The sevontet the 
complete destruction conditions; offering 
TO SS 
factories, workshops, means of transit, min 
snd all means of producing and distributing wealth 
be declared the common property of 

Sali a te 


League of ux years (1804190), Mons eager 
in rts as a writer speaker, and generous 
na tributions 


gathering 
subsets commande’ ates from the Radical Clubs 
of London, the Irish National League, the Democratic 
Federation and the Socialistic League. A spectator has 
us qeiety estan Se See eee 
concourse of people began to pour out of the Square 


Parliament Street: 
“On they came, with a sort of 
—— force,—and right in front—among the red 
with all his might, was William Morris. 
He had the face of « Crusade and he marched a the 


have 
As in the case of the first 
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organization, narrow and dangerous tendencies developed 
within the Socialistic League which drifted toward Com- 
munist-Anarchism, While thus his com were 
restive of all authority, Morris, although believing in a 
complete equality of condition for all persons, insisted that 
there must be a public, or social conscience, to restrain 
the desires and passions of individuals; without which 
Authority there could be no Society, 

So, once again, Morris found 
himself detached from those whom he had chosen as 
companions in social progress, and in 1890, in his farewell 
article in “The Commonweal,” he acknowledged that 
the ideals for which he had so fervently labored, and 
which at times had seemed to him so near of realization, 
were distant and impalpable. He retired to write his 
most important and mature work upon the great move- 
ment, which he gave to the world under the title of 
“ Socialism, Its Growth and Outcome.” 

For the remaining years of his 
ee eee ane He recognized that the 
accumulated wrongs of centuries can not be set right in a 
lifetime; that the evolution of human happiness can not 
be otherwise than very gradual, 


a 





et 


Me . 


el 








THE FIRM OF 


MORRIS & COMPANY, DECORATORS. 


‘aa firm, by reason of its peculiar constitution, 
unique in the history of business ventures, 
Forty years since, had scheme ben eed fo pata 
affairs, it would have been rejected with 
and ridicule, Even now to the prudent-minded, a similar 
enterprise would seem to be lacking in the elements which 
assure success. Two features of its organization call for 
special comment. Firstly: It was composed of artists, 
students and literary men whose aspirations and occupa- 
ee from the method of the shop and 
the counting-room, Secondly: It was founded for the 
production of objects demanding the highest originality of 
conception st whch the most accomplished skill in execution, 
upon a capital which was merely nominal, 
alm ually from ie : m= cata 
ost equally two im on part of its 
members: the desire for an intimate association 


‘which should extend to all the concerns of life; the desire 


also to furnish and decorate a single house which was to 
be the permanent home of oa Morris. 

undergraduate days at Ox- 
ford, Morris and a had devised a 
brotherhood in which they both hoped to ot cloistered 
and as rie But . oleae thought was ae 
seculariz ears an don experiences, 
came to ph Mp ver the demand of modern times is for: 
work and not meditation. So, the dream of the monastery 
condensed into a real workshop, and the brothers of the 
religious order evolved into handicraftsmen. 

The house built for Morris by 
his friend and fellow-student in architecture, Philip Webb, 
was completed as to its work in brick and ‘wood in 1859. 
But owing to what has been called by acritic: “The 
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flat ugliness of the current article,” the owner and his 
group of artist-friends set themselves to the desi of 
the house furnishings and utensils; from the ta 
cupboards and settles down to the fire-dogs, 
and table-glass. 

The success attendant upon 


these efforts was at its practical and possible 
value; and the idea of the firm, as it would now appear, 

simultaneously to a number of the re 
members; the two and best-known artists of the 


ssciaienagmamamadimaaaate = 4° aprtage pe 3 
initial step of the new 
association was to make its existence known to the 
public, by means of a circular letter which, by reason of 
its style ent contents, awakened much comment, 
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influence, they foresaw, would be destructive to their 
system, 





The effect of this pressure from 
without was to consolidate the membership of the firm, 
to kindle the and to establish a 


common enthusiasm, 

healthful freedom of criticism between the employers and 
the employed, The situation was a novel one, and as 
the work was carried farther and farther afield, the ideals 
rose to pe 
by the member of the friendly circle. 

The intentions of the 
Firm are best understood by reference to the circular 
ee aS ae Seen eae 
quotations it are — to those 
interested in the dev t of decorative arts. 
The composition of the bears traces of what has 
been called “the imperious accent” of Rossetti; but, as 
we know, after events more than justified the initial 
claims made by the artists. 

The letter is headed by the 
first title of the Firm : 


“ Morris, sae, i 
& Company, Fine Art Workmen in Pain 
Furniture and the Metals ;” and the names of 
follow in alphabetical order. 

The document then proceeds: 

wth of decorative art in this country has now 

rea a point at which it seems desirable that artists of 
nies Sty ee eee Reng 
doubt particular instances of be cited, still it 
sunt to qanaulir Sib Gat diem ad 1 kind hitherto 
have been crude and fragmentary. he ghee Shag 
want of that artistic supervision, which can alone bring 
about harmony between the various parts of a successful 
as ae aaa individ oth Sen 
outlay consequent upon one artist 
his pictorial labors.” 
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After ty upon the advan- 
tages of association and co-operation, and having enumer- 
ated the classes of objects to be produced by the Firm, the 
letter ends with the subjoined concise paragraph, the 
sentiment of which is worthy to serve as a text for 

who preach the gospel of household art: 

“It is only requisite to state 
further that work of all the above classes will be estimated 
for, and executed in a business-like manner; and it is 
believed that good decoration involving rather the luxu 
of taste than fhe luxury of costliness will be found mu 
less expensive than is generally supposed.” 

‘ ni aca or = so 
antly proven accomplishments o orris 
Firm, or rather by those of Morris himself, who wrought 
a silent revolution in the most necessary arts and — 3 
and whose influence having beautified the — 
middle-class home, gradually involved the New World in 
the movement toward true aestheticism, 

If we follow the history of the 
Firm, we find that, at the beginning of the year 1862, 
the organization was in full working order. A further 
call was at that time made of nineteen a sterling 
(one share r ting each member); thus raising the 
paid-in capital to one hundred fo nds, which was 
— no till = — aa firm in 1874, & 

ew hun pounds of further ca was supplied 
loans, which bore, or were supposed to bear, interest at 
five per cent.; these loans coming from Morris himself, 
or from his mother. Work done for the firm by any 
member was credited to his account at fixed rates, and 
paid, like other debts; while Morris, as general manager, 
received a salary of one hundred fifty pounds, 

eat a of all —_ 
enterprises, irm passed through many crises an 
for several years a true Bohemian existence, Production 
was necessarily slow, as it was the result of experiment 








— 
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he venture. te: were uncertain, . atin the effort of 
production was — by the task of creating an intelli- 
gent ee a And, hardest of all, there was 
no reserve fund u vaaiienudiea The extension of 
the business, although finally remunerative, at times 
unbalanced the finances, and ‘Morris, little by little, cast 
his entire fortune into the rapidly developing scheme, 
But owing to his B yarn" Sagacity and constancy, the 
Firm survived, and a capital a 
accumulated profits. These last were, in strict law, and 
according to oar first contract, equally divisible 
the partners who, it is needless to say, bore very aual 
shares in the labor of designing and executing; none 
beside Morris and Faulkner devoting their exclusive time 
to the affairs of the company. Hence, through the initial 
fault of the enterprise, arose es or sep 
which impaired and even destroyed friendships, and 
nearly led to disaster, at the time of the dissolution and 
reconstitution of the Firm in = 
As the Company extended its 
activities, which were at first Seal confined to — 
iuction of household furniture and stained glass, 
tris was subjected to the sarcasm of Rossetti, “Top 
_ bears to worsted > oy wrote the Chief < the 
re-Raphaelites; using amiliar name applied to 
Morris by his intimates, as a shortened form of Topsy, 
and as indicating his thick mop of hair. The “worsted 
work,” or rather embroidery in crewels, was applied to 
dark serge of Yorkshire manufacture, and designed for 
mural decoration. In after in Coa with its 
applied ornament, was superseded by the chintzes and 
paper nena which became the abe products of the 
% , were developed the beautiful carpets 
and tapestries upon which Morris lavished the best efforts 
of his study and manual skill, as well as a wealth of 
time and physical strength. 
Midway in the sixties, the 
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fortunes of the Firm improved with the spread of 
itualism; owing to which movement commissions for 
church decoration were received in great number; Burne- 
— Sem a and ae furnishing cartoons for 
stained g and Morris alone designs for hangings, 

altar-cloths and floor-tiles. 
, The work of the Firm thus 


rapidly increasing, and the original workshops in Red 
Lion Square, W. C. proving insufficient, the question of 
removal became imperative. It was first proposed to make 
additions to the Red House at Upton,—so that Burne- 
Jones as well as Morris might live there,—and to locate 
the new wor in the vicinity of the beautiful resi- 
dence. But this plan was rejected because of the distance 
of the place from London, and the di of country 
travel in stormy and wintry weather. Then Morris 
found himself forced to choose between giving up the 
home, which he had hoped to make the most artistic 
house in England, and the alternative of retiring from the 
Company into which he had put so much of his best 
thought and work. He chose the latter 

further em » his on eal ren a house 
Queen uare, looms > e enough to serve 
both livin Seana From the Red House 
he retired in the autumn of 1865; leaving behind him 
splendid art-treasures which were too cumbrous for 
displacement, or else by their very nature unremovable. 
Such were the mural paintings in tempera executed by 
Burne-Jones; the sideboard designed by Philip Webb; 
and the two t cupboards, the one painted with “ The 
Montage ef ine Rene;” the other with the story of the 
Niebelungenlied, The Red House Morris never saw 
again, since, as he acknowledged, the experience would 
have been too painful for him. The new home in Queen 
Square was not altogether without di , as it was 
situated in the fashionable suburb of the London of Queen 
Anne and bore distinct marks of its old-time splendor. 
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For the next five years, Morris 


lived and labored in London; the time saved by 
combining his ——— and resi to technical 
experiments and to ae During this 


period, the business, afar orris & Company were 
Sasuke Taylor, a man of artistic taste and 
“Te sade 

years were 
eae the first really t commission in non- 
ecclesiastical decorative mig woe mural decoration of 


Museum pe ncn as the most economical outlay ever 
made upon the buildings. The work, from its singular 
merit, proved to be of great value in making known the 
name of the Firm and the specific character of its produc- 
tions, As is usual, success engendered success, and the 
business extended so rapidly as even to cause anxiety 
among the members of the Company. As we have seen, 
the capital, invention and control were supplied practically 
ae a are age 
ment of the partnership, could not claim greater rights in 
eng geen gy ro: age ee aon any of his 
five or six associates. On the other hand, the members 
whose connection with the is as slight, might, at 

moment, find themselves seiouly i involved in the 
lites of the tectum, wants te been established 
prior to the passage of the Limited Company Act. The 

after the first year or two, and for several reasons, 
d never been divided. But these legal claims now 
represented sums which involved intricate calculations, 
and which, if settled, would drain the resources of the 
business, that is to say: the private fortune of William 


Morris, 
The question of dissolution 
having been discussed, three of the partners: Burne- 
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Jones, Faulkner and Webb, refused to accept any consid- 
eration in respect to their claims as partners; while the 
other three stood for the strict letter of their legal rights. 
The position of the latter group is explained in the words 


of an attorney : 

“That as in the inception of 
the Firm no member invested money, nor gave any time 
or labor, without being paid at an rate, the position 
of the several members ought to be considered as equal 
in respect to their claims on the assets of the Firm; 
further, the good wili ought to be taken at three years’ 
purchase sak ought to be included in the said assets.” 

The extreme falsity of such 
claims is manifest; since the associates, other than 
Morris, and beyond the first assessment, had contributed 
nothing toward the capital. They had also, as they 
averred, been paid on every occasion when they had 
mye assistance, or furnished designs or other work to 

Company; by which arrangement Morris, in all 
justice, was released from obligations toward them. But 
the usual contest between law and equity ensued, 
and complicated negotiations were made on one side an 
the other. Friendships were broken, and among them, 
that of Rossetti with Morris was never again renewed. 
Finally, the dissolution was effected, but without satisfac- 
tion to the contestants, and a new firm came into existence 
in March, 1875, bearing the name of Morris & Company, 


and under the sole management and Cages | of 
William Morris; Burne-Jones and Webb retiring their 
interests, ae to aid with designs for stained 


glass and 

repaired the injuries infli a aie “a ae = 
i e injuries inflicted by tri upon upright 

man and the great artist. Morris is to-da conse te 

England, France and America as a ity unique in 

the nineteenth century, and as one who practised the most 

essential arts and only to transfigure them. 
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THE OPERA OF “PATIENCE” 


AND 
“THE AESTHETIC MOVEMENT.” 


A QUARTER-CENTURY since, since, the Gilbert-Sullivan 
Operas were at “! ht of their 


fame, But it was impossi to decide upon 

permanent value. Now, re at hep — distance of time, 
these lively satires chp aot buses, art movements 
and social v. distinct value as historical 


poin 
them all is “Patience,” the 

aesthetic movement of 1870-1880. this case, 
always, the very exaggeration of the caricature betrays 
the power ét thing caricatured, Bunthorne and 
Archibald are ridiculous and grotesque only because they 
t the ersion of qualities, culture and grace 
which ch might, t for the bias of the individual, have been 
very real and very forceful, The “ aesthetic maidens” 
whose rhythmic movements and utterances are followed 
such spontaneous laughter from the auditory, may be 
with literary parodies and travesties which are 
succeatul in the degree that they offer sharp contrast 


with the beauty of the 
he key-note of the aesthetic 
movement was sincerity. The foible held up to ridicule 
in “ Patience” is affectation : 
“ My mediaevalism is not — 
confesses in a burst of centile the arch-pretender who 
momentarily is freed from his devotees. 
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“T love you with a fourteenth- 
century Florentine frenzy ” is another declaration whose 
alliterative catchiness conceals a deeper meaning than is 
suspected by the many who applaud it. With an “airy 
word” dropped here and there, “ Patience” vitalizes the 
history of the revolution effected in the externals of 
English middle-class life by Ruskin, Pre-Raphaelitism and 
all that this term implies, 
The aesthetic movement was 


far from superficial; nor was it even confined to a 
single branch of interest, It arose from roots hidden 
deeply in English thought and life. It was haps 
Walter Scott who, in romances, first displayed a 
real .nediaevalism, when he dared, in the face of an 
effete classic art to assert and glorify the majestic beauty 
of Gothic architecture. Next came the Anglo-Catholic 
movement at Oxford, which although culminating in 
1845 with the secession of John Newman to the Roman 
Church, continued long afterward to be a prodigious 
force; restoring to English churches and church services 
some part of their original beauty and symbolism, and 
thence carrying into secular life a love of the Fine Arts, 
which were regarded in the Middle Ages as the hand- 
maidens of religion, Another source of the aesthetic 
movement is found in the writings of Ruskin, which 
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became for the Pre-Raphaelites a new and a fixed 
creed. Finally, the di cause of art movement 
must be the powerful and self-centered 


in 

of Gabriel Rossetti, who drew after him and, 
or a time, molded as he willed, the two younger men, 
Morris and Burne-Jones, the real and effective workers in 
the Pre-Raphaelite, or aesthetic movement. These 
three friends, together with Holman Hunt, John Everett 
Millais and Madox Brown, laid the foundations for the 
present eminence of English art, pictorial and decorative. 

In 1821, John Constable pre- 
dicted that within thirty years the art of his nation would 
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none ane te sae Se ae forties, Ruskin 


and 
had become a fashion, style had degenerated into man- 
nerism, and mannerism had fallen into pettin 
oa Pre Rephaelites revolted 
epost classicism as a element introduced into 


—_ eine Cee Saas —< 
impertect ee Snr oa ses 

t of in the old Italians and old 
nec dee eed ea cee ante deen 
servilely imitate, but to whom they cauaaiaet 
the founders of a national and popular art. 

The mediaevalism of Rossetti, 
William Morris and Burne-Jones was real, It was due 
to natural impulse, fostered by judicious study, -— 


the medium of od demi nae 
whether derived Italian, French, or Icelandic sources. 
in comnnon with the sun of the sieeent en 
centuries, re-Raphaelite poets and artists 
were restless, passionate and imaginative. Like oe 
too, they began their work imperfectly trained 
technique. But all that was ingenuous and 
to the critic, in the early masters, became, in 

lishmen, open to the reproach of affectation, a 
and even degeneracy. Again, the subjects and titles 
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a a the nfoneses and ences were as new to 


the English ear, as eee forms and colors by which 


was further 
— a a gained for “the Pre-Rapha 
ong people of w ee eee eae nme 
oa all that was singular in the new movement 
appealed, a blind and deaf as to 
mero: and aims, So, as it is cleverly put in 
atience:” “My mediaevalism is not 
ral muct have been the hear —f not he lipconenion 
of many a poseur of the teen seventies and eighties, 
At that time there were cine numerous rena 
Bunthorne, the “crushed” and of Archibald, 
a i i nage oat emma 
poesy, loyally returned to his milkmaid love, 
A second declaration above 
uoted from “Patience,” calls for special comment: “I 
ve you with a fourteenth century Florentine frenzy.” 
And as before intimated, this is no fortuitous alliterative 
combination of words. It is wit of the subtlest and 
keenest kind, It — a perfect appreciation of the 
thing caricatured, beside amusing the ear of the listener, 
just as the speaker of the sentence amuses his — S by a 
nameless touch of over Bgnnnay For the “een 
explanation of the phrase one to glance at 
certain of the pagan subjects of —notably the 
famous “ Spring,”—wherein the great decorative artist 
so admired by the _— Pre-Raphaelites, has drawn 
together in a moving, a group the exuberant life, 
youth and enna of talian Revival of Letters. 
“Patience,” Rossetti, Wil- 
liam Morris and Burne- i receive each a share of 
lively good-natured pleasantry. Rossetti is a Fly Scent 
wit as the founder and master of the “ 
Poetry ;” the reviver of obsolete lone e of metre; the 
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deviser of refrains in which sound ov sense, so 
that, as Bunthorne is made to say of own verses: 


“They mean 

The parody William 
Morris appeals to the eye rather than to the ear. Bun- 
thorne and the maidens are clothed in what may be 
called the transitional colors of the Morris firm 
decorators. The pale olive garb of the Aesthete, the 
pee et at a 
of the chorus, were offered by Morris as the first protest 
of art against the aniline dyes of commerce, which, he 
denounced hideous, cru livid and cheap.” 


grows dearer to him in proportion as he is “ crushed,” 
until in the last tableau he uses it as a solace and 
shield—this too is a hidden recognition of the art-influence 
of Morris. He, as a decorator, criticised the double 





Q, 


tl 


plant 

— the single sunflower to such high favor that it 

d from the British Isles to the aristocratic gardens of 

erica, where it still blooms as a survival of the 
“ Aesthetic Craze” of the -_ eighteen eighties. 

But want and mirth-provok- 
ing as are the sarcasms in “Patience” against Rossetti 
and Morris, they yield in point of subtlety to those . 
a toward mean pie ae frequenter of picture- 
shops can recognize the originals of the “stained glass 
attinudes ” of the funny dragoons, as they twist deemtiien 
into almost impossible contortions to gaze “ soulfully” at 
their lilies, ee aw ee ee ee 
familiar, as the long, slender “ devitalized” arms are 
extended in helpless adoration, or the sinuous bodies 
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wavecnh-withe te nee of love enbguaer: 
are each and all to be found in the Burne-Jones lick a 


studies, and recur again and again in 
as the “ Mirror oem ” “Taus Veneris,” Pies 
d’Amour,” and “bese daameatientiie 

ether, in view of the 


interest already noted and because of many subtleties 
untouched upon in the pen slight criticism, the Opera 
Sia aaa be preserved asa “little classic,’ 

containing the rapidly drawn sketches of three most 
important figures in the art-life of the nineteenth century. 
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MORRIs AND BURNE-JONES. 


NY record of the life of William Morris would be 
indeed incomplete, unless it contained a more than 
passing reference to his faithful friend and sympathetic 
coadjutor, Edward Burne-Jones, The two were joined 
by what would appear to be the strongest bond 
of human companionship: a community of tastes coupled 
with a diversity of temperament. To this union Morris 
furnished the masculine, and Burne-Jones the feminine 
element. The one was passionate—often to the 
of violence, active, self-reliant, even aggressive. 
other was contemplative, endowed with a ae 
patience, imaginative, idealistic. By blood both were 
Celts, strong in racial characteristics, In ht and art 
both were mediaevalists, with the distinction that Morris 
was attracted by Anglo-Norman architecture and litera- 


colored with a pronounced For ifference 
the first studies of each artist were partially responsible : 
the college library at Marlboro and the location of the 
college itself | reine Morris with fine and abundant 
material for archeological research; while Burne-Jones is 
known to > hae received the impulse toward an artistic 
career from a a eS of Rossetti’s, which fell into his 
a d year at Oxford. In both 
ieee course of years did but fulfil the initial 
amaeien Morris became a creator and inventor, a 
experimental, and epoch- like the builders of the 


in genius and personality, labored in artistic pho 
caring little for the world’s applause, and remaining faithful 
to his early ideals with a truly feminine constancy. The 
joint accomplishments of the two men produced upon = 
art of their time an influence that is quite immeasurable. 
on depth, breadth and lasting effect. Together, they 
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not only redeemed the English decorative arts from a 
decadent, denationalized state, but they carried them to a 
point which commanded acknowledgement and provoked 
ae from France, Italy -_ ee, Even in 
eir s te, personal gifts—in Morris poetical genius, in 
Burne-Jones pictorial power,—they seemed to a 
balance and support each other. They received mental 
im ions, the one from the other, with a rapidity and 
delicacy born of close companionship and the power to 
feel and see in common, But they advanced to 
intellectual and spiritual sympathy from widely differing 


circumstances. j 


Unlike Morris, Burne-Jones 
contended in childhood and early youth with unfavorable 
surroundings. His innate faculties were tardily developed, 
and even when awakened, were matured only h 
invincible determination and patience. Three years the 
a of his mate he — in oo a 
when as yet the name i t factory-town, ar- 
ized into +Grenseunien” tealierdithashvemne i 
contemptible and spurious. He was the son of a 
shopkeeper, and he — up in an austere, home, 
apart from the tender influence of woman, as only 
sister, his elder by a few years, had died in her infancy, 
forbidden fits through the religlous rejudices of his tater, 
orbi i igious prej ather, 
and the boy thus forced to a starvation whose pangs he 
but half realized, suffered on in silence and solitude, since 
he made but few acquaintances and opened his heart to 
none, Meanwhile his education was not neglected, as he 
was entered, at the age of eleven, at King Edward’s 
School, by his father, who h to make him a clergy- 
man of the lican Ch During the years of 

tion for his destined profession, he acquired a 
owledge and love of the classics and of history, which 
once he had met with his friend Morris, became the basis 
of extended readings and of wide general culture. 
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“From the first I knew how 
different he was from all the men I had ever met. He 
talked with vehemence, and sometimes with violence, I 
never knew him languid or tired.” 

This first a tion continued 
to be the same in kind and degree. For whenever Burne- 
ones wrote or spoke of his friend, it was with a half- 
eminine admiration for the ee » path- 
makirg — in which he hi 
graduates continued throughout 
each giving and taking his share in all that made for 
intellectual advancement, the widening of interests and 
the opening of new vistas of thought and life. Burne- 
Jones, filled with enthissiasm for the Celtic and Scandina- 
vian ns gave 2 — led to the 
greatest literary achievement orris, His companion- 
ship, too, did much to raise art to a place the side of 
literature in the daily life of his friend, since his character- 
istic drawings, known as “Jones’s Devils,” and eagerly 
sought after by his fellow-students, aroused the latent 
manual dexterity of Morris, who shortly began to cover 
the margins of his books and letters with architectural 
motifs and floriated ornament. 

The close bond between the 


two young men extended until it’ included four or five . 


others filled with the same aspirations toward beauty 
and the same indefinite desires to do something for 
humanity; each wishing to act according to his own 
will and way. Thus dees years passed, during which 
Morris dev into the most original young poet of 
England, At the end of this period, Burne-Jones, sensi- 
tive and susceptible, yielded to the virile personality of 
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Rossetti, and sank ey. ate his influence, 
Through the advice of the Pre-Raphaelite leader, the 
novice enthusiast began at once to paint, without 
academic training, or the ip n to 
an artist. Rossetti maintained ccsterateldedeeny 
of copying from the antique would blunt, if it did not 
destroy, the delicate imagination of his younger friend: an 
opinion taken not without reason, which strictly 
carried out as it was, might have led to disaster, had the 
strenuous later efforts of Burne-Jones not atoned for the 
deficiencies of his first work. Indeed, as he once remarked 
of himself, in the technique of his art, at twenty-five he 
Lodattnatanstaiepentiausemngealinagmedions, 
i ing and the beaw conceptions, 

he was forced to submit himself i ordeal of patient 
toil, Two years of study under the direction of Rossetti 
constituted his sole art-education, if we except the fertile 
uction, the constant observation and experiment which 

y rendered him 5 self-made painter of 
modern times, At fifty, he had become a subtile, exquisite 
draughtsman, a consummate master of color, an artist of 
so a as to be in the 





by M 
Sizeranne, who seems not to recall that precisely the same 
treatment prevailed among the : 
fact which, in view of the intense studiousness of Burne- 
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Jones, indicates that the artist followed a definite system, 
instead of ting technical errors, until his senses were 
SO perv that he saw beauty where only ugliness 
existed. Another indication of an underlying system in 
the work of Burne-Jones is found in his selectiveness. 
His book of “ studies,” or preliminary drawings, shows 





how his first intentions were modified again and 
again, in that they might fit together and become 
integral of an important picture. His was certainly 
a com laboriously acquired. He attained an 


expressive line, but it was not through economic draughts- 
mana ie a entry Jeane, 
Durer: osai, eighteenth cen apanese, or 
Forain, the modern Frenchman, see es 
spontaneous and a rauaaaieiel Sak 
cap ehase cocks tine chepanteiinenentl 

Consequent upon selective- 
ness: that is the power to choose, absorb and assimilate, 
Burne-Jones offered frequently in his work suggestions 
of earlier artists whom he had closely, ener 
studied, He was no borrower or thief, but 


— 
adopted early in life an aa throughout an art-career 
of forty years, the palslednde of materials, the slow 
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ee of a picture—which sometimes extended through 
de or more,—offer extreme contrasts with the ways 

of Morris, the closely allied brother-in-art of mere ay 
For the first named, a few months or weeks sufficed for 
mone moe and practice of any subject to which 
ron cn Mer “furia” worthy 


He produced in t quantity and at 
aa chlngea devotion, absolute for the time being ry 


given successively to numberof interests wie 

ong themselves, cenendeacbaee 
tend ne 
conquests. He was in all the complement and 
opposite of his friend, who lived apart from men and their 
concerns, cloistered in his art, devoutly attendant upon 
the Revelation of Beauty. 

And thus, but for William 

Morris, the influence of Burne-Jones might ever have 
= confined aoa circles ; oe the 
sion of great exam: pictorial art is 
the few and wealthy. Owing to the labors of the lege of 
artisan and apostle of democracy, the barriers of individual 
ownership were cast down, and the work of his richly 
endowed friend was scattered broadcast am the 
people through the medium of decorative design, It has 
been said that “it would be a serious undertaking to 
measure the flood of beauty by the two when 
into the world,” But an idea of the tness of their 
accomplishment may be formed from the statement of a 
trustworthy critic, who declares simp! oa without the 
emphasis that fears contradiction, that “ they reformed the 
taste of England.” The churches, the colleges, the 
municipal museums and the homes of their own country 
bear witness to their genius which, exercised as if sent 
forth from a single brain, glorified and transfigured every- 
thing that it touched; so that the arts and crafts of t 
Middle _ rose again, and the workshop was aimed 
to the high place which it occupied in times when 
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Fhume and Nuremberg and the cathedral cities of France 
pence ee ee aes 
to preserve, through common effort an organization, 
traditions of their skill, and whose lives were consecrated 
to the religion of beauty. 

t upon the decorative 


Consequen’ 
reform in pas Sod Arts have risen from their 
decadence in ve become firmly established 
de Untied Sedenemennaameicaieanee anata 





eae And thus the | 
ce meeting of two you a half-century since, on . 
the benches of an Oxford College, led to the opening of a , 4 
vista into the past, wherein we see the ancestors of the | ie 
modern nations building and carving, painting and 
, throwing into their work their s their love i 
cabemnaaie And the lesson to be learned from the | a 
vision is that a real art, created by the le for the 
le, is ae not only to roe, but to anne 
ife, to unify the interests of > apna conditions of 
men, and finally to realize the meaning of the word 
commonwealth. 


emer ns 
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When the comes, it will 
embrace the whole of society, and there will be no discon- 
sas raocsney- ae tho eneeatenaeeinedibante oe tgpemenn 
t is necessary that the movement not be ignorant, 
but intelligent. What I should like to have now far 
more than anything else, would be a body of able, high- 
minded, competent men, who should act as instructors. 
oir trent = ange der-aeaier a ah, 

is—not a e for e a 
change a very noblest ideal of human life and 
duty : a life in which every human should find un- 
restricted scope for his best powers and faculties, 

WILLIAM MORRIS: 
First public utterance, after becoming member of 
Socialistic League. 


. _ Education is the prime neces- 
sity, and it is ess to attempt to reconstruct society 
without the existing materials, 
WILLIAM MORRIS: 
Letter to Lady Burne-Jones, September, 1883. 


I could never forget that in spite 
of all drawbacks, my work is little less pleasure to 
me; that under no conceivable circumstances would I 
give it up, even if I could. Over and over again, I have 
asked myself why should not my lot be the common lot. 
My work is simple work enough; much of it, nor that 
the least pleasant, any man of decent intelligence could 
do, if he could but get to care about the work and its 
results, Indeed, I have been ashamed when I have 
thought of the contrast between my happy working hours 
and the unpraised, unrewarded, monotonous drudgery 
which most men are condemned to, Nothing shall con- 
vince me that such labour as this is good or necessary to 

WILLIAM MORRIS: 
Lecture: ‘‘ Art, Wealth and Riches ;’’ given at 
Manchester Royal Institution, March 6, 1883. 











AN ARGUMENT FOR SIMPLICITY 
IN 


HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS 


I N all that concerns household furnishings and decoration, present 

tendencies are toward a simplicity unknown in the past. The 
form of any object is made to express the structural idea directly, 
frankly, often almost with baldness. The materials employed are 
chosen no longer solely for their intrinsic value, bat with a great 
consideration far their potential beauty. The qualities thus appre- 
hended are traced to their source and then carefully developed by the 
shill of the craftsman. 

In the eighteenth century, the French cabinet 
makers created charming objects suited to the palaces and castles of 
the old nobility. They revelled in richness of material: in woods 
brought from countries and colonies difficult of access; in costly 
gilding and other applied ornament ; in fanciful painting which exqut- 
site delicacy of handling alone saved from triviality and insignifi- 
cance. 

Bat to-day, with the idea of development 
everywhere dominant,—in the sciences, in educational methods, in 
all that farthers buman intercourse, comfort and progress—we find 
the mood of the century impressed upon the material and necessary 
objects by which we are surrounded. Even our beds, tables and 
chairs, if planned and executed according to the newer and sounder 
ideas of household art, offer us a lesson taught by their form, sab- 
stance and finish. We are no longer tortured by exaggerated lines 
the reasons for which are past divining. We have not to deal with 
falsifying veneers, or with disfiguring so-called ornament. Weare 
not necessarily confronted by substances precious because of their 
traditional use, their rarity, and the difficalty attending their attain- 
ment. Weare, first of all, met by plain shapes which not only 
declare, but emphasise their purpose. Our eyes rest on materials 
which, gathered from the forests, along the streams, and from other 
sources familiar to as, are, for that reason, interesting and eloquent. 
We may, in the arms of our reading-chair, or in the desk before 
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which we pass our working-day, study the striking undulations in the 
grain of oak, ash, elm, or other of our native woods, and in so 
doing, learn the worth of patient, well-directed and skilled labor ; 
of that labor which educates ; that is: leads out and develops the 
hidden values ana qualities of things too often neglected because they 
are frequently seen 


es 


PRO PATRIA 


HEN in the decade of 1870-1880, Oriental art began to receive 

wide-spread attention in France, and became a favorite topic 

of conversation in fashionable salons, there were many connoisseurs 

who denied its claims to consideration. Then it was that M. Thiers, 

the President of the French Republic, summed ap in a single pithy 

sentence the reasons for the narrow prejudice which refused carrency 
to ideas other than those consecrated by long familiarity. 

He declared: ‘* One should not go to Japan 
with the Parthenon in one’s mind.”” 

A similar prejadice has established itself in 
this country regarding the use of mahogany in the finer pieces of 
household furnishings. The preference for this wood, founded 
partially upon its beauty, received a bery strong impetus from the 
connection of the wood and of certain famous cabinet makers with our 
colonial history, which of late has been so thoroughly treated by 
American authors, and so thoroughly stadied by our patriotic clubs. 
Consequently, our natfbe products have been neglected and their possi- 
bilities oberloohked. Bat it is trae that oak, ash and elm, properly 
treated, possess attractions that yield to those of no other woods. 
The undulations of their grain, the soft, anobtrasive tones which 
they assume through skillful polish, the color-play which rans over 
their smooth surface are qualities which to be appreciated need only 
to be fairly observed. The intelligent craftsman in our country is 
now raising our northern woods to a place beside that occupied by 
the long-admired mahogany. 
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Interior View. 





View of Veranda. 
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STYLE AND ITS REQUISITES 


'HE most exquisite things in nature and in art are those which possess 
an indefinable quality called style. The piece of literature, the 
architectural work, the beautiful woman, the flower wanting in this last 
nameless grace are alike anfortunate. For in order to gain recognition and 
appreciation in a highly ctbilised age, distinction, that is to say: separa- 
tion from one’s hind is necessary. Bat this distinction must be natural 
and inherent: never sought after, assumed, or forced. In the case of 
objects created by the artist, style must be a part of the very conception ; 
and not something consciously added in the mechanical execution. 

The masters of style, the chiefs of the great 
schools wrought in obedience to impulse, because they were forced from 
within ; because the thing seen in their mental vision cried out to be born, 
to become materialised. The lintel, the colamn, the arch were not in- 
corporated into the building art by deliberate selection, by critics and 
learned experimentalists. The stractural element was seised by the 
master and fell into place beneath his powerful grasp : the result represent- 
ing what we recognize now as Greek, or Roman, or mediaebal. Nor did 
the two great Italians, Raphael and Michelangelo, strtbe after their dis- 
tinguishing traits. The harmonic composition of the one, the infinite 
linear variety of the other were spontaneous, constant forces which needed 
not to be fed or fostered by their possessors, of which they were a vital 
part; Ifbing with them, and passing away at the death of the masters, 
never again to be repeated. 


Style ts therefore the quality and rightful posses- — 


ston of one individual, or class of individuals. Outside of these limits, 
it ts a false and unjustifiable assumption. We feel this statement to be 
trae when we pause to analyse the impressions that often fall like discords 
upon our senses, as we go upon our ways of work or pleasure. For ex- 
ample, the sixteenth century French castle architecture is ‘‘ sui generis."’ 
It is incomparable in its way. It lends itself to the nature in the midst of 
which it was created; rising from the landscape of the river Loire as a 
sympathetic response to the appeal of the sky, the water, the hills and the 
forests. Further than this, it represents the time of its birth. Its splendor 
of material, its brilliancy of execution, its imaginative, laxariant, gracefal 
ornament recall the artistic, pleasure-lobing Francis First who passed 
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with his court from chateau to chateau; avoiding his bargher-capital, 
Paris, lest his waste of wealth should incite the honest artisans and shop- 
keepers to discontent and insurrection. 

Now, let a reproduction of this style be attempted 
in the heart of our American metropolis, as has been done in several 
notable instances. The result is no longer either pleasing to the stadent 
and connoisseur, or satisfying to the masses. The feudal architecture is 
by centuries out of place in a modern city, presumably the home of civic 
law and order. The broad avenues, teeming with the life, movement and 
inventions of a scientific age, form an incongruous setting for these old- 
time jewels of art. The fantastic ornament, the gargoyles and griffons 
which over-ran the whole and cut the sky-line in a bandred curious ways 
have no longer a reason for existence. They have lost the sense of 
mystery with which they were once invested. Their meaning has passed 
from the vital state into the domain of historical interest. In the evolution 
of art, their place has long been supplanted. 

We can thus go on selecting examples at will, and 
sure always of arriving at the same conclusion. As we pass through the 
Place Vendome, Paris, we are at once impressed by the formal, stately 
grandeur of the surrounding architecture. The eager shopper with his eyes 
still dassled by the glittering frivolities of the rue de la Paix is unconsctoasly 
sobered by confronting the grabe buildings of the historic square; ‘while the 
student delights to imagine the space as it must have appeared ander Louis le 
Grand: animated by lumbering coaches and gilded sedan-chairs, with their 
freight of pompous gentlemen in flowing wigs, and of ladies in heaby velvet 
and brocade gowns. 

Again, as in the first case cited, let the externals 
of this style be copied in America. The result will be a spiritless, literal 
translation, wanting the life and soul of the original. A sense of unfitness 
and unreality will foreber pervade and haunt the imitation which, through 
the lack of spontaneity, bas no justification for being ; which has no basis 
of artistic trath, and which represents no dominant thought of the period. 

So, advancing from instance to instance, ‘we reach 
the conclusion that any art worthy of the name mast strike its roots deep 
into the life of the people, and must produce as freely and naturally as 
does the plant in sammer. 

We have thus far drawn our examples from archi- 
tecture, but as the smaller is contained in the greater, so are the lesser arts 
related to that of the builder. Sculpture and painting are its handmaids, 
and household decoration its adjanct and ally. 

The objects which form our material environment 
exert apon as an influence that is not to be withstood. If we, our children 
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and our successors are to be true citizens and integral parts of the Common- 
‘wealth, we must choose carefully the objects by which Wwe surround our- 
selves 3 bringing our judgment to bear upon them as fully as we do upon 
our books, our studies and our companions. We must support an art 
created by the people for the people: simple, sincere and structural; an 
art wherein the designer and the craftsman shall be one and the same indi- : 
vidual, creating for bis own pleasure and unassailed by commercialism. 
Et ts in this spirit that the Master and Associates of | 






















the United Crafts produce their work and await results. 


. 


The artistic quality of the Rash or Reed has been | 
generally ignored by the cabinet-maker. The strength and durability of its 

fibre have largely caused its employment. Bat it lends itself easily to 
aesthetic color and textile schemes. Made soft and pliable, and retaining 
its natural bariegations, it gives a whole gamut of greens, with occasional 
rasty glints punctuating what otherwise were a too spiritless mass of color. 
It is then often combined with the mellow tones of ‘‘ famed oak,’’ as we 
find it in certain chairs and seats recently predaced in the workshops of the 
United Crafts. The combination cannot be otherwise than a perfect one, 
as it ts based apon Nature as displayed in the autumn woods. 









The examples of cabinet-making shown in this 





magazine are from the workshops of the 


United Crafts, Eastwood, NN, Y. 


In the Middle Ages, that golden period of the arts and crafts, 
each master-workman adopted some device or legend which, 
layed upon every object of his creation, came finally to represent 
Lie dadiddualtty on completely sa did his face, or his voice; 
him known beyond the burgher circle in which he 

a magic formula 

jure up his memory, even h the years 
aioli ds ed, the umed by Ian ‘| 

so emp one ass 
wer: Bye dan aily: Meet none en ened enka dese 
down to our own day. Als ich khanne (if I can) appears written 
across the canvases OS ite Soules eee Tver 
there, without doubt, as an inspiration t excellence in that art 
wherein van Eyck became an epoch maker, 
ba d of his masterful i 


and there grew fi i 
found this legend and made it his own. 
translation, first in tapestries for 
it became identified with ; so that 
re his memory as vividly as do the 
from the hangings of our walls, the tiles of 
of the books which lie our tables. 
The same legend in 
has been adopted by the 


In this way, authenti 


are made ble, and ev of information is afforded to 
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FOREWORD 


7 interest and sympathy with which the first number of “The Craftsman” 
has been received, greatly encourage the publishers of the new magazine; 
giving them the assurance that they are justified in their undertaking. To have 
found already a wide public favorable to the aims and objects of the Guild of the 
United Crafts is in itself a proof that the publication has a decided reason for 
existence. To have received a large number of personal letters welcoming the 
appearance of “The Craftsman,” and wishing it success in the peculiar work to 
which it stands pledged, has afforded the publishers a pleasure as real as unexpected. 
The present number offers a tribute to John Ruskin, 
whose claims to the world’s gratitude, although they have been long and actively 
discussed, have not yet been wholly recognized. But as time passes, it is more 
and more evident, that Ruskin the art-critic, with his enthusiasms, his uplifting 
power, his strong and sometimes warped opinions, must yield precedence to 
Ruskin, the economist. And although the reversion of the Master, when long 
past middle life, from art and literature to social studies has been deplored and 
harshly criticized, it is now certain that he had science on his side; that his under- 
standing of the laws of life was deep and spiritual. From this modified point of 
view it has been thought best to consider him, rather than to follow the plan 
earlier announced of treating him in his relations to the building-art of the Middle 
Ages. So presented, he seems still to be among us; giving us of his pure and 
unselfish spirit, and urging us to labor for the good, the true and the beautiful. 
The minor articles of the present issue are inserted, 
because of their relevancy to the major subject. The idea of offering a review of 
Mr. Bradley Gilman’s “ Back to the Soil” was suggested by Ruskin’s desire to 
improve the tenements and environment of the city poor, as was manifested, a 
generation ago, in his investments with Miss Octavia Hill. Further, as a side- 
light upon the condition of the proletariat in a Latin country, a few words of 
comment upon M, Rene Bazin’s “ The Land in Decay” have been admitted. 
The December number of “The Craftsman” will be 
devoted to a series of articles upon the Guilds of the Middle Ages and the civic 
benefits derived therefrom. And it will be the effort of the publishers, with each 
successive issue, to continue and increase the interest and value of the publication. 


